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and governmental support of national export combinations must be 
withdrawn in the interest of free trade; paper circulation and do- 
mestic bonds must be greatly reduced and in some cases simply repu- 
diated; and, lastly, governmental expenditures must be brought 
within the possibilities of income. What the United States must do 
is summed up by our authors as follows: cancel Allied debts to the 
United States government ; lower our tariff duties ; contribute a por- 
tion of our large gold stock to assist the restoration of the gold 
standard in Europe; mate some additional loans but purely for 
purposes of reconstruction; and, finally, reduce armaments. Our 
authors recognize that this is a formidable program and they confess 
that only through an extensive campaign of education is there any 
hope of its realization. 

Further details are, perhaps, unnecessary. The book is written 
with admirable clearness and great force of style. Indeed, a little 
less warmth and positiveness of assertion might have added to its 
strength. It is well arranged and excellently printed. There are a 
number of small errors that should have been caught in the proof- 
reading but they are not of serious consequence. No economic 
student would cavil at either the authors' analysis or their remedies. 
The reviewer inclines to the belief that the authors have not allowed 
sufficiently for the resiliency of hiunan nature in the uniform pessi- 
mism of their analysis, but the purpose of the book was to arouse 
and to educate American opinion, and it may be that some over- 
statement was considered desirable from this point of view. 

E. E. AGG£R 
Columbia University 

The Russian Bolshevik Revolution. By Edward Alsworth 
Ross. New York, The Century Company, 1921. — xvi, 302 pp. 

This volume is offered, not as a partial sketch or a personal nar- 
rative, nor yet as a general history of the Russian revolution, but as 
an account of the developments which took place in Russia between 
the beginning of "the revolutionary honeymoon" in March, 1917, 
and the dissolution of the Constituent Assembly by the Bolsheviks 
in January, 1918. As a matter of fact, the Russian revolution did 
not begin in 1917, or in 1905, or in 1860, or, for that matter, in 
1825. It was the outcome of many beginnings, and the result of 
many causes, each of which had produced, over and over again, re- 
sults very similar in quality to those which appeared in quantity in 
1917. It would be undeniably difficult to produce in a brief intro- 
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duction this effect of qualitative continuity and quantitative cumula- 
tion ; but where such an introduction is lacking, as it is in the present 
instance, the reader who is unacquainted with the previous history of 
the revolutionary movement can hardly see the events of 1917 in 
their proper perspective. 

Continuity of development does not, however, imply a transverse 
unity in the movement as a whole. Indeed the troubles between the 
masses and the classes have quite as long a history as the direct 
revolt against the government, which was carried on largely by 
members of the old landed aristocracy, the professional and proper- 
tied bourgeoisie, and the much-discussed but ill-defined group or 
class known as the intelligentsia. Still, the most striking aspect of 
the revolutionary movement before March, 1917, was a kind of 
negative vuiity, which was presently succeeded by a positive diver- 
sity. If one brings one's study to a close with the establishment of 
the Provisional Government, one is likely to exaggerate the unity 
of the movement, and to attribute undue importance to such general 
factors as political oppression on the one hand, and political agita- 
tion and rebellion on the other. In the present instance, the author 
tends rather to take the unifying forces for granted, and to search 
the past only for those special grievances which explain the on- 
slaught of the " have-not's " upon the " have's ". 

There may be a grave question as to the wisdom of this refusal 
to accept a larger responsibility for the earlier history of the revo- 
lutionary movement, and for the inception of the political revolt in 
1917; but once the initial stage is passed, the reviewer finds Pro- 
fessor Ross's account the best he has yet seen. The author makes it 
quite clear that while the period from March to November, 1917, is 
a period of liberalism and moderate socialism in the history of the 
government, it is emphatically not so in the history of the masses 
He regards the confiscation of the landed estates, the establishment 
of workers' control in the factories, and the withdrawal of Russia 
from the war as in large part the results of local and spontaneous 
movements which were far advanced before the Bolsheviki made 
their bid for power. This theory is not simply added as an after- 
thought ; it is embodied in the actual structure of the history, which 
thus reflects the structure of the events themselves. The decompo- 
sition of the army and the risings of the peasants and the industrial 
workers against their economic masters are not treated as emanations 
or adjuncts of political developments at Petrograd, but are given a 
distinct and separate accounting. 
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This seems right and proper ; but the implications of the method 
are not fully realized and accepted. If the local movements against 
the landlords and the industrial magnates were actually beyond the 
control of the political power, these local movements may themselves 
have controlled, indirectly and incidentally, the changes in the po- 
litical system; at any rate the extra-political activities of the peas- 
ants and the proletarians would seem to be deserving of at least as 
much attention as the history of the government. It is hardly pos- 
sible to exaggerate the importance of the village commune in the 
life of the peasant before the revolution ; yet the part which this in- 
stitution played in the developments of 1917 is hardly more than 
mentioned. Hence it would seem that when Professor Ross appor- 
tions so much space to politics in Petrograd, he departs somewhat, 
in practice, from his own theory of revolutionary decentralization. 

A natural corollary of this theory of decentralization is the theory 
of inevitability. In his preface, the author says: "As I now see it, 
most of the developments of the eight months between the March 
Revolution and the November Revolution were not caused by leaders 
but were inevitable, given the background of experience of the Rus- 
sian common people." Later, however, he says that, " if in July, 
1917, the Allies had issued the declaration of war aims which they 
permitted President Wilson to make on January 8, 1918, it is pos- 
sible that Russia might have stayed with the Allies." This certainly 
puts the blame for " the Bolshevik betrayal " on the other foot ; 
and yet it is hard to see how any action on the part of the Allies 
could have prevented the collapse of the Russian army, when the 
revolutionary seizures by the peasants and the workers were proceed- 
ing quite independently of all political and military considerations. 
With civil war already assured by these confiscations, would the 
propertied officers and the peasant- and worker-soldiers have fought 
the Germans for the Fourteen Points, or would they have fought 
one another for the farms and factories of Russia? 

At the very end of the volume, the author departs once more from 
the theory of inevitability. After pointing out the fact that the 
Social Revolutionary majority and the Bolshevik minority in the 
Constituent Assembly differed only in respect to their attitude 
toward workers' control in the factories, and toward the " world- 
revolution ", Professor Ross says that if the Assembly " had not 
been brutally violated, there is every reason to believe that Russia 
would soon have made wonderful strides in democracy and well- 
being. Wanting this sovereign moral authority, Russia became the 
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battleground for international socialists who cared more to bring on 
the world revolution than to benefit her common people, and inter- 
national capitalists who cared more to vindicate the property rights 
of the bourgeoisie than to benefit her common people." 

This statement seems to imply that in the absence of Bolshevik 
interference, the Constituent Assembly might have remained in con- 
trol, and intervention might perhaps have been averted. The answer 
is that on the showing of the author himself, the seizure of the fac- 
tories was already about as well advanced as the seizure of the 
estates; no Government that disapproved either seizure could very 
well have held out against the spontaneous and extra-political move- 
ment of the Russian masses; and in all probability, no Government 
that approved either seizure could have kept peace with the inter- 
national capitalists to whom the author refers. 

However, when a book upon a highly controversial subject is in 
general so fair and forthright, so well informed, and so ably organ- 
ized as this one, such exceptions as have been taken here are of 
secondary importance. The impressive fact, the fact worth remem- 
bering, is that after several years of journalism and impressionism, 
personalia, propaganda and piffle, a competent and, upon the whole, 
a successful attempt has at last been made to bring the Russian 
revolution within the field of history. 

Ceroid Tanquary Robinson 
Columbia University 

Nev) Viewpoints in American History. By Arthur Meier 
ScHLESiNGER. New York. The Macmillan Company, 1922. — x, 
299 pp. 

American historiography is richly furnished with treatises on 
political philosophy and constitutional theory from the days of John 
Adams and Thomas Jefferson down. In the field of detailed narra- 
tive, too, the names of a score of writers from H. L. Osgood and 
Henry Adams to James Ford Rhodes and E. P. Oberholtzer witness 
to the excellence and fullness of the treatment of every period of our 
history. But in one form of historical writing we have been sadly 
deficient. The interpretative essay, dealing in suggestive summary 
with persistent influences or with changing ideals through successive 
generations, has found few authors in our country to set beside the 
names of the Guizots, the Actons and the Freytags of Europe. Yet 
this distillation of the facts of history, this interpretation and popu- 



